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MARXISM VERSUS SOCIALISM. VI 

X 

IN Marx's map of life all the paths and all the byways led to 
the great social revolution; all the streams and all the 
currents were hurrying on to the great cataract, the cat- 
aclysm of the capitalist order of society. In his scheme of 
events Marx conceded us no chances whatever. No matter 
from what angle we might view our future, our doom was fore- 
ordained. The concentration of industry and agriculture, the 
socialization of all production, the massing of all wealth and 
capital in the hands of the few; the disappearance of the 
middle class, the steadily growing antagonism between the two 
remaining classes, the increasing misery of the proletariat and 
the rapid approach of a life and death struggle between labor 
and capital ; the overwhelming legions of the proletariat and 
the dwindling numbers of the capitalistic magnates — all these 
tendencies were making socialism inevitable. In this reasoning 
there seemed to be no break or flaw; every link in the chain 
was forged securely ; and, with the faith that Marx had in the 
tendencies that he described, the social revolution and the 
complete triumph of socialism seemed equally assured. 

Independently of all these tendencies, however, seeds of 
corruption were disintegrating our social fabric, the walls of our 
city were shaking, and they were to fall and crumble before 
new life was to spring up on their ruins. Let me quote again 
from the Communist Manifesto : 

Modern bourgeois society with its relations of production, of exchange 
and of property, a society that has conjured up such gigantic means of 
production and of exchange, is like the sorcerer, who is no longer able 
to control the powers of the nether world whom he has called up by 
his spells .... It is enough to mention the commercial crises that by 

' For earlier parts of this study see Political Science Quarterlv, vol. xxiii 
(igo8), pp. 193-219, 652-689; vol. xxiv (1909), pp. 236-268, 641-666; and vol. 
XXV (1910), pp. 393-419- 
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their periodical return put on its trial, each time more threateningly, 
the existence of the entire bourgeois society .... In these crises 
there breaks out an epidemic that, in all earlier epochs, would have 
seemed an absurdity — the epidemic of overproduction. Society sud- 
denly finds itself put back into a state of momentary barbarism ; it 
appears as if a famine, a universal war of devastation had cut off the 
supply of every means of subsistence ; industry and commerce seem to 
be destroyed; and why? Because there is too much civilization; too 
much means of subsistence, too much industry, too much commerce. 
The productive forces at the disposal of society no longer tend to 
further the development of the conditions of bourgeois property ; on 
the contrary, they have become too powerful for the conditions, by 
which they are fettered .... The conditions of bourgeois society are 
too narrow to comprise the wealth created by them. And how does 
the bourgeoisie get over these crises? On the one hand by enforced 
destruction of a mass of productive forces ; on the other, by the con- 
quest of new markets and by the more thorough exploitation of the 
old ones. That is to say , by paving the way for more extensive and 
more destructive crises, and by diminishing the means whereby crises 
are prevented.' 

The anarchy of production in our competitive system is bound 
to destroy the whole system, With striking vividness Engels 
pictured to us, in his earliest as well as in his latest writings, 
this growing revolt of the productive forces against the forms 
of production. The idea he got either from Fourier or from 
Simonde de Sismondi, whose master mind anticipated this theory 
in many details.' But whatever may be the genealogy of the 
theory of crises, the fact remains that as early as 1844 and 1845, 
both in his book on the Situation of the Laboring Class in Eng- 
land and in his speech at the conferences on communism at 
Elberfeld, Engels portrayed the steeplechase of competitive in- 
dustry that leads invariably and inevitably to crises of overpro- 

' Marx and Engek, Manifesto of the Communist Party (Chicago, Cbarles H. Ken 
and Company), pp. 21, 22. 

' Both the overproduction and underconsumption sides of the theory, the conquest 
of new markets as a means of overcoming commercial depression; the increasing 
magnitude of each recurring crisis— these things had been pointed out already in the 
twenties by one of the greatest and most neglected of economists, Sismondi. Cf. 
his Nouveaux principes etc., pp. 329, 361, 372. 
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duction. The manufacturer, Engels declared in 1845, does not 
know the consumer or his needs ; he manufactures not knowing 
where his product will be shipped, nor does he know how much 
his foreign competitors are manufacturing for the same market ; 
he is manufacturing blindly ; and his sole consolation is that his 
competitors are no better informed and have to act in the same 
way.' The obvious result of such anarchy in production is 
overproduction and the commercial crisis. With the extension 
of industry the magnitude of the crises and the misery of the 
unemployed increase. And as planless competitive production 
inevitably leads to crises, so, and with equal certainty, the ex- 
isting capitalist organization will produce the social revolution. 
This is as certain as a mathematical deduction from axiomatic 
premises." 

In Engels's " Anti-Diihring " (reprinted in his Socialism 
Utopian and Scientific), these views are further elaborated: 

The enormous expansive force of modem industry, compared with 
which that of gases is mere child's play, appears to us now as a necessity 
for expansion, both qualitative and quantitative, that laughs at all 
resistance. Such resistance is offered by consumption, by sales, by the 
markets for the products of modern industry. But the capacity for 
extension, extensive and intensive, of the markets, is primarily governed 
by quite different laws , that work much less energetically. The exten- 
sion of the markets cannot keep pace with extension of production, the 
collisions become periodic' 

Here we have a precise theoretical statement of the Marx- 

' " Er weiss von dera allem nichts, er fabriciert wie seine Concurrenten, ins Blaue 
hinein, und trostet sich damit, dass die Anderen dies eben auch thun milssen." 
Engels speech in Elberfeld, reported in Rheinische Jahrbiicher fUr gesellschaftliche 
Reform (Hermann Prittman, Darmstadt, 1845), vol. i, pp. 47, 48. 

' " Sie sehen also, m. H., auch im Einzelnen das bestStigt, was ich am Anfange 
allegemein, von der Concurrenz uberhaiipt ausgehend, entwickelte, namlich, dass die 
unvermeidliche Folge unserer bestehenden sozialen Verhaltnisse unter alien Beding- 
ungen und in alien Fallen eine soziale Revolution sein wird. Mit derselben Sicher- 
heit, rait der wir aus gegebenen mathematischen GrundsStzen einen neuen Satz ent- 
wickeln konnen, mit derselben Sicherheit konnen wir aus den bestehenden 
Skonomischen VerhSltnissen und den Principien der National-Okonomie auf eine 
bevorstehende soziale Revolution schliessen. " Ibia, pp. 78, 79. 

'Engels, Socialism Utopian and Scientific (New York, 1901), p. 41. 
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Engels conception of crises; and it is this theory that we find 
in Marx's Capital. The crises of overproduction are not simply 
Fourier's " plethoric " crises " ; ' they are manifestations of the 
contradiction inherent in capitalist production. Capitalist pro- 
duction must expand more rapidly than capitalist distribution 
can permit consumption to expand, and the disproportion con- 
stantly increases by reason of the steady increase of the produc- 
tivity of human labor. Hence overproduction and resulting 
liquidation — an industrial cycle that ends where it began, in the 
ditch of the commercial crisis. How fundamental this concep- 
tion is to Marx is shown in his theory of wages and of the in- 
dustrial reserve army. Expansion and contraction of produc- 
tion are taken for granted as the characteristic features of 
capitalistic production. 

There has been considerable discussion of the question 
whether Marx's theory of crises is not identical with Rod- 
bertus's underconsumption theory. In the second and third 
volumes of Capital we find some apparently contradictory state- 
ments. While the second volume ridicules the underconsump- 
tion theorists and the followers of Rodbertus,' the third volume 

'Engels writes: "And the character of these crises is so clearly defined, that 
Fourier hit all of them off when he described the first as ' crise plethorique,' a crisis 
from plethora." Socialism Utopian and Scientific, p. 42. 

' " Es ist eine Tautologie zu sagen, dass die Krisen aus Mangel an zahltirgsfahiger 
Konsumtion oder an zahlungsfShigen Konsiimenten hervorgehen. Andere Kon- 
sumarten, als zahlende, kennt das kapitalistische System nicht, aufgenommen die 
sub forma pauperis oder die des ' Spitzbuben.' Dass Waaren unverkSuflich sind, 
heisst nichts, als dass sich keine zahlungsfahigen Kaufer fUr sie fanden, also Kon- 
sumenten. . . . Will man aber dieser Tautologie einen Schein tiefer Eegriindung 
dadurch geben, dass man sagt, die Arbeiterclasse erhalte einen zu geringen Theil 
ihres eigenen Produkts, und dem Uebelstand werde mithin abgeholfen, sobald sie 
grosseren Antheil davon empfangt, ihr Arbeitslohn folglich wachst, so ist nur zu 
bemerken, dass die Krisen jedesmal gerade vorbereitet werden durch eine Periode, 
worin der Arbeitslohn allgeniein steigt und die Arbeiterclasse realiter grSsseren Antheil 
an dem fiir Konsumtion bestimmten Theil des jahrlichen Produkts erhalt. Jene 
Periode miisste — von dem Gesichtspunkt dieser Ritter vom gesundem und ' ein- 
fachen ' (I) Menschenverstand — umgekehrt die Krise entfernen. Es scheint also, 
dass die kapitalistische Produktion vom guten oder bosen Willen unabhSngige 
Bedingungen einschliesst, die jene relative Prosperilat der Arbeiterclasse nur 
momentan zulassen und zwar immer nur als Sturmvogel einer Krise. (Ad notam fUr 
etwaige AnhSnger der Rodbertus'schen Krisentheorie. F. Engels.)" Marx, Das 
Kapital, vol. ii (second ed., Hamburg, 1893), pp. 385, 386. 
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emphasizes, as the basic reason for all crises, limited consump- 
tion, due to poverty of the masses, and the tendency of capitalist 
production to develop its productive forces as if the capacity of 
the consumer was not limited by poverty.' Bernstein' tries to 
explain the difference in these statements by the lapse of time, 
the interval of thirteen or fourteen years, between the writing of 
the second and third volumes of the Capital. But he overlooks 
a note in the second volume which contains practically the same 
statement as that cited above from the third volume.' In so far 
as there is a contradiction, it already existed in the two state- 
ments of the second volume. If, however, we lay undue stress 
on faulty or inadequate explanations advanced by Marx, we 
shall fail to comprehend his central idea, which is obvious and 
clear: the antithesis between the almost unlimited expansive 
force of production and the limited power of consumption. 
Unequal distribution, poverty and limited power of consump- 
tion were quite as marked in past ages as in the capitalist era, 
but in past ages the forces of production were also very limited. 
What characterizes capitalist production is the altogether dis- 
proportionate development of the forces of production as well 
as the accumulation of capital that yearns for further accumu- 
lation and therefore refuses to remain idle. Hence the con- 
stantly growing overproduction, that is bound to become chronic 

' " Wie aber die Dinge liegen, hSngt der Ersatz der in der Produktion angelegten 
Kapitale grossentheils ab von der KonsumtionsfShigkeit der nicht productiven 
Klassen; wShrend die Konsumlionsfahigkeit der Arbeiter teils durch die Gesetze des 
Arbeitslohns, teils dadurch beschrankt ist, dass sie nur solange angewandt werden, 
als sie mit Profit fUr die Kapitalistenklasse angewandt werden konnen. Der letzte 
Grund aller wirklichen Krisen bleibt immer die Armuth und Konsumtionsbeschrankung 
der Massen gegeniiber dem Ttieb der kapitalistischen Produktion, die ProduktivkrSfte 
so zu entwickeln, als ob nur die absolute Konsumtionsfahigkeit der Gesellschaft ihre 
Grenze bilde." Marx, Das Kapital, vol. iii, part ii (Hamburg, 1894), P- 21. 

^Evolutionary Socialism (New York, 1909), p. 75. 

^ " Die Epochen, worin die kapitalistische Produktion alle ihre Potenzen anstrengt, 
erweisen sich regelSssig als Epochen der Ueberproduktion; well die Produktions- 
potenzen nie soweit angewandt werden konnen, dass dadurch tnehr Werth nicht nur 
producirt, sondern realisiert werden kann; der Verkauf der Waaren, die Realisation 
des Waarenkapitals, also auch des Mehrwerths, ist aber begrenzt, nicht durch die 
konsumtiven Bediirfnisse der Gesellschaft iiberhaupt, sondern durch die konsumtiven 
Bedurfnisse einer Gesellschaft, wovon die grosse Mehrzahl stets arm ist und stets arm 
bleiben muss." Marx, Das Kapital, vol. ii, p. 289. 
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and incurable and to lead to the cataclysm of our present mode 
of production. It is a striking example of Marx's revolutionary 
dialectics, which 

includes in its comprehension an affirmative recognition of the existing 
state of things, at the same time also the recognition of the negation 
of that state, of its inevitable breaking up; because it regards every 
historically developed social form as in fluid movement, and therefore 
takes into account its transient nature not less than its momentary 
existence ; because it lets nothing impose upon it, and is in its essence 
critical and revolutionary. The contradictions inherent in the move- 
ment of capitalist society impress themselves upon the practical bour- 
geois most strikingly in the changes of the periodic cycle, through 
which modem industry runs, and whose crowning point is the universal 
crisis,' 

In their faith in the approaching dies irae Marx and his fol- 
lowers did not differ from the Second Adventists. Nearly every 
commercial depression since 1850 was heralded by them as the 
beginning of the end of capitalism. If they did not, like the 
Millerites, attire themselves in white night-robes to meet the 
coming of the Day, it was because their ritual was different. 
They did notify the proletarians of all lands to " get ready." In 
1896 the International Socialist Congress passed the following 
resolution : 

The economic and industrial development is going on with such rapidity 
that a crisis may occur within a comparatively short time. The Con- 
gress, therefore, impresses upon the proletariat of all countries the 
imperative necessity of learning, as class-conscious citizens, how to 
administer the business of their respective countries for the common 
good. 

The socialist literature, both popular and scientific, has con- 
stantly dwelt on the coming collapse of the capitalist mode of 
production, for which they always had conclusive proofs. Some 
of these writings are both brilliant and eloquent, especially those 

'Marx, Capital (fourth English ed., 1891), pp. xxx, xxxi. 
'Bernstein, Evolutionary Socialism, p. 80. 
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of Kautsky.' The fact, however, remains that the imminent 
cataclysm which the Marxists have been prophesying for sixty 
odd years has failed to occur; and it really seems time for them 
to explain why it is still postponed. As often as the Miller- 
ites were disappointed, they revised their exegeses of Daniel and 
of Revelation. 

Marx's theory of crises has the faults that characterize all 

' Kautsky reproduces Marx's theory so clearly and in so popular a form that I 
venture to quote some passages : 

" The revolution in the machinery of production goes on uninterrupted; the fields 
that it invades are ever more numerous. Year after year new branches of industry 
are captured by capitalist large production, and consequently the productivity of labor 
grows incessantly, and at an ever increasing rate. Simultaneously with this the ac- 
cumulation of new capital proceeds without interruption. The intenser the exploita- 
tion of the single laborer and the larger the number of the exploited laborers, the 
larger also grows the quantity of the surplus and the mass of wealth that the capitalist 
class can lay by and apply as capital. The capitalist system, therefore, cannot re- 
main stationary; its constant expansion and the constant expansion of its market are 
a vital necessity to it; to stand still is death. While formerly, in the days of handi- 
craft and small farming, the country produced year in and year out a quantity of 
wealth, which, as a rule, increased only with the increase of population, the capitalist 
system, on the contrary, is from the start dependent on an incessant increase of pro- 
duction; every stoppage indicates a social malady which grows more painful the 
longer it lasts. Thus together with the periodical incentives to increase of produc- 
tion brought on by the periodical extensions of the market, there is a permanent 
pressure in this direction inherent in the capitalist system of production itself. This 
pressure, instead of being brought on by the extension of the market, compels the 
latter to be pushed constantly further. . . . The wonderful development of transporta- 
tion renders from year to year a completer exploitation of the market possilile; but 
this tendency is counteracted by the circumstance that the market steadily undergoes 
a change in those very countries whose population has reached a certain degree of 
civilization. Everywhere the introduction of the goods of capitalist large production 
extinguishes the domestic system of small production and transforms the industrial 
and agricultural laborers into proletarians. This produces two important results in 
all the markets that are counted upon to absorb the surplus products of capitalist in- 
dustry: first, it lowers the purchasing power of the population and thereby counter- 
acts the effect of the extension of the market; and, secondly, and more important, 
it lays there the foundation for the capitalist system of production by calling into ex- 
istence a proletarian class. Thus capitalist large production digs its own grave. 
From a certain point onward in its development every new extension of the market 
means the rising of a new competitor. . . . For some time past the extension of the 
markets has not kept pace with the requirements of capitalist production. The latter 
is, consequently, more and more hampered and finds it increasingly difficult to de- 
velop fully the productive powers that it possesses. The intervals of prosperity be- 
come shorter; the length of the crises ever longer." Kautsky, The Class Struggle 
(Chicago, 1910), pp. 82-85. 
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Marxian theories. On the basis of facts not always rightly in- 
terpreted, tendencies of social life are formulated. Each of 
these tendencies, invariably destructive to the general welfare, 
is expected to persist and to reach its highest potency unchecked 
and untempered. Society is not expected to protect itself, to 
adjust itself or to meet situations as they arise — a childish con- 
ception of historical life. Life is full of recuperative powers ; 
it has more antidotes than there are poisons ; it has counter- 
tendencies for every tendency ; or, as our genial Dr. Crothers 
puts it: 

There is one tendency which all tendencies have in common, that is to 
develop counter-tendencies. There is, for example, a tendency on the 
part of the gypsy-moth caterpillar to destroy utterly the forests of the 
United States. But were I addressing a thoughtful company of these 
caterpillars I should urge them to look upon their own future with 
modest self-distrust. However well their programme looks upon paper, 
it cannot be carried out without opposition. Long before the last tree 
has been vanquished the last of the gypsy- moth may be fighting for its 
life against the enemies it has made.' 

In the first place, the fundamental assumption that capitalist 
production cannot get along without foreign markets, that the 
conquest of new and further exploitation of old foreign markets 
is the capitalist method of overcoming crises — all these sweep- 
ing statements are unwarranted. Take Germanj* as an illustra- 
tion. In spite of the colossal development of German industry, 
the domestic market is absorbing a growing proportion of the 
sum total of its production. In the period 1 880-1900, notwith- 
standing the enormous extension of Germany's iron and coal 
industry, the export of iron sank from 29.3 to 7.8 per cent of 
the total production, and the export of coal from 1 1 to 7.3 per 
cent.' 

Further, it is admitted by Engels himself that crises are not 
increasing in frequency or in magnitude, but are far less dis- 

• Crothers, By the Christmas Fire, pp. 6l, 62. 

'Tugan-Baranowsky, Theoretische Grundlagen des Marxismus (1905), pp. 231, 
232. Cf. Sombart, Die deutscbe Volkswirtbschaft im neunzehnten Jahrhundert 
{1903), pp. 43°. 431- 
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turbing than they were half a century ago. Even in the third 
volume of Capital, which still cherishes the roseate hope of a 
" Weltkrach" we are told that the modern development of the 
international market has abolished most of the old incubators of 
crises and has generally diminished their danger — a most im- 
portant admission, which really nullifies the whole prophetic 
theory as originally presented by Marx and Engels.' And 
in his Socialism Utopian and Scientific, in which the cata- 
clysm plays none too modest a part, Engels shows that he is 
quite conscious of the fact that overproduction can be checked 
and output regulated without any preceding social revolution. 
He tells us how producers on a large scale in any given country 
unite in a pool for the purpose of regulating production, how 
they determine the total amount of the output and parcel it out 
among themselves at prices fixed beforehand. He tells us, 
further, that if pools of this kind, gentlemen's agreements etc. 
show tendencies of breaking up, a still greater concentration of 
association develops. The bulk of a given industry is then 
turned into a trust, a gigantic joint-stock company. 

In this trust, freedom of competition changes into its very opposite — 
into monopoly ; and the production without any definite plan of capi- 
talist society capitulates to the production upon a definite plan of the 
invading socialist society. Certainly this is so far still to the benefit 
and advantage of the capitalists. But in this case the exploitation is 
so palpable that it must break down. No nation will put up with 
production conducted by trusts, with so barefaced an exploitation of 
the community by a small band of dividend-mongers.' 

' " Die kolossale Ausdehnung der Verkehrsmiltel — oceanische Dampfschiffe, Eisen- 
bahnen, elektrische Telegraphen, Suezkanal — hat den Weltmarkt erst wirklich 
hergestellt. Dem friiher die Industrie monopolisirenden England sind eine Reihe 
konkurrirender Industrielander lur Seite getreten ; der Anlage des iiberschussigen 
europSischen Kapitals sind in alien Weltteilen unendlich grossere und mannigfaltigere 
Gebiete eroffnet, so dass es sich weit mehr verteilt, und lokale Ueberspekulation 
leichter uberwunden wird. Durch alles dies sind die ineisten alien Krisenheerde und 
Gelegenheiien zur Krisenbildun^ beseiligl oder stark ahgeschwacht, Daneben weicht 
•die Konkurrenz im innern Markt zuriick von den Kartellen und Trusts, wShrend sie 
auf dem ausseten Markt beschrSnkt wird durch die Schutzzolle womit ausser England 
alle grosse IndustrielSnder sich umgeben." Marx, Kapital, vol. iii, part ii, p. 27, 
Engels's note. 

' Engels, Socialism Utopian and ScientiBc, p. 44. 
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Granting for argument's sake that trusts lead to socialism, 
what has happened to the elaborate Marx-Engels theory of 
crises and to the inevitable cataclysm, accompanied by the 
trumpets of the social revolution? What has happened to the 
inner contradiction between the ever-expanding forces of pro- 
duction and the limitations of consumption? Have not all 
these elaborate, even if unfounded, theories been abandoned, 
exchanged for the simple faith that trusts may usher in so- 
cialism? Is not this a complete change of program? What 
has become of universal crisis, complete breakdown of cap- 
italist production, social revolution, dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, general expropriation, and blood and thunder all along 
the line? 

Every tendency that Marx and Engels confided in has been 
checked, retarded, deflected or reversed. Industry has not con- 
centrated to any such extent as the fathers of scientific socialism 
expected. Agriculture shows tendencies towards decentraliza- 
tion. The concentration of wealth and proletarization of the 
middle class has proved a fable ; the middle incomes are steadily 
growing. The increasing misery of the proletariat is abandoned, 
in view of facts that prove the opposite ; the class-struggle, in- 
stead of increasing, is as a whole diminishing. The commercial 
crises, that were to increase till they destroyed like an earth- 
quake our whole industrial organization, are admittedly abating 
their fury. The argument is being shifted back to concentra- 
tion of industry and agriculture, a subject that I have discussed 
in chapter iv of the present study.' 

Theories of crises more tenable than the Marxian cataclysmic 
theory have been elaborated,^ but they lie outside of the present 
inquiry. What interests us is the fact that it is not our industrial 
society but the Marxian theory that has broken down. Among 
the American socialists there seems to be a tendency to forget 

' Political Science Quarterly, vol. xxiii, pp. 655-670. 

•Tugan-Baranowski, Theoretische Grundlagen des Marxismus (Leipzig, 1905), pp. 
210 etseq. Bouniatian, Wirtschaftskrisen und Ueberkapitalisation (Mfinchen, igo8), 
perhaps the best book on the subject. Tugan-Baranowski, Studien zur Theorie und 
Geschichte der Handelskrisen in England (Jena, 1901), pp. 1-37, 174-254. Les- 
cure, Des Crises g£n£rales et piriodiques de surproduction (1907), pp. 455 etseq. 
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this theory. We are told by Miss Hughan that, according to 
Lucien Sanial, the acknowledged authority on crises among 
American socialists, 

Marx's theory was a valid explanation. . . of all crises until 1880. 
Since that time we have entered upon the stage of concentration in 
capitalism, where the cause of the crisis is no longer industrial but 
commercial and financial. The investigator must now seek for the 
factors which in the course of economic evolution have so developed as 
to modify the financial and commercial circumstances ; he will then 
find only a partial and constantly less adequate explanation of each 
successive crisis in the overproduction theory of Marx.' 

Another leader of American socialism, a member of the national 
committee, seems to have abandoned Marx to the point of 
stating that " each and every panic that has occurred has not 
the same basis." ' 

The Marxian theory of crises as originally formulated, with 
its announcement of the inherent doom of the capitalist organi- 
zation of society, might therefore properly be declared to be 
both obsolete and untenable. The social revolution with the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, which was to follow or accompany 
the great crisis, still lingers in the minds of those who have long 
since abandoned all hope of the cataclysm. Let us therefore 
examine this social revolution. 

XI 

Few words have been so assiduously interpreted by the so- 
called Marxists as the word " revolution." Interpretation was 
not infrequently necessary. The conquest of political power 
through an armed uprising, preached openly, brought the agi- 
tator in continental Europe before the courts, under the charge 
of treason. In pleading his case he naturally tried to tone down 
the meaning of the word " revolution." 3 

In preaching revolution in a democracy like ours the agitator 

' Hughan, The Present Status of Socialism in the United States (1911), chapter vii 
and passim. ' lUd. 

• Hochverrats-Prozess wider Liebknecht, Bebel, Hepner (Berlin, 1894), pp. 675- 
679. 7«, 4S7<'«?- 
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is confronted with still greater difficulties — he is not listened to 
by intelligent people. In a democracy the will of the majority 
is supposed to rule. There can be, therefore, no occasion for 
a revolution, unless it be a revolution of a minority against the 
will of the majority. At present there is much criticism of the 
judiciary and even of the Constitution; but it comes in the 
main from an irritated minority. Legislative acts could not be 
vetoed by the courts if it were the determined will of the great 
majority of the people that the courts should not have that 
power. The fact is that the vast majority of people have 
greater confidence in the courts than they have in the legisla- 
tive bodies. Whatever the legal theory may be, in a democracy 
the decisions of the courts can not in the long run antagonize 
the prevailing public sentiment. Revolutionary propaganda in 
this country and in England is therefore bound to fall on deaf 
ears. 

Yet Marx laid great stress on the revolution. His socialism 
is international revolutionary socialism. It is its adherence to 
the revolutionary principle, its insistence upon the capture of 
political power, the dictatorship of the proletariat, the over- 
throw of the present economic organization of society, that 
gives it a peculiar stamp of its own. No matter, therefore, how 
much Marx may be sugarcoated, the word " revolution " can- 
not be stricken from the Marxian dictionary. The word may, 
of course, be used in various senses. There has been an indus- 
trial revolution, there have been revolutions even in fashions of 
hair-dressing. Marx often uses the word revolution in other 
senses than that attributed to it in politics ; but in order to ex- 
purgate political revolution from his original doctrine it would 
be necessary to mutilate his writings beyond the possibility of 
recognition. It was not as an economist but as a theorist of 
revolution that Marx started. All his economic and philo- 
sophical inquiries were prosecuted to find reasons for the 
assumptions with which he started and proofs of the conclusions 
which he had already reached. 

One might paraphrase Kant's : " Wie sind synthetische 
Urteile a /r/^rz moglich ? " and ask: " How is a social revolu- 
tion possible?" and one would have in a nutshell the real 
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purpose of Marx's investigation. His single theories afe in- 
strumentalities, his many learned observations by-products, of 
the central operation of his mind. Back of his most abstract 
reasonings, his seemingly purely scientific considerations, there 
is a tremendous emotional appeal. It is not an ethical appeal, 
it is simply a statement that certain things which he profoundly 
desires will assuredly take place — a statement not subject to 
debate or discussion. Its finality is majestic. And whatever 
that appeal may be to us, for the countless, nameless legions 
of the proletariat there is honor, there is duty, there is promise, 
there is life ! Is it life at its best and highest ? is an idle ques- 
tion. It is life that meets death with a smile : " mourir en 
combattant." This treasure of the French Revolution became 
the heritage of the forties, and Marx's soul lived on it lavishly. 

With a deathless scorn in my dying breath, 
In my hand the sword still cherished ; 
" Rebellion ' ' still for my shout of death. • 

Translate these lines of Freiligrath into better prose and one 
has Marx's valedictory. No matter what work of Marx's one 
reads, one will find there no attempt at a disguise. There is 
the vision of the great revolution, and toward it lies his course. 
Only after the great social revolution, that will abolish all 
classes and class-antagonisms, can social evolutions cease to be 
political revolutions. Until then the last word of social science 
will ever be : " Le combat ou la mort ; la lutte sanguinaire ou 
le neant." ' In the last number of the Neue Rheinische Zei- 
tung'^ he urges revolutionary terrorism.* In other writings he 
tells us that " revolutions are the locomotives of history." » 

• From Freiligrath's " Abschiedswort " on May 19, 1849, in the Neue Rheinische 
Zeiiung, no. 301. The English version cited is by Ernest Jones. Cf. Spargo, Karl 
Marx {1910), p. 165, where the whole poem is quoted. 

' Marx, Mis^re de la philosopbie (Paris, 1847), p. 178. 
"No. 301, May 19, 1849. 

* For further quotations see Simkhovitch, Die krisis der Socialdemokratie. Con- 
rad's yahrbUcher, vol. xvii (1899). Cf, also Hammacher, Das philosopbiscb-okono- 
mische System des Marxismus (Leipzig, 1909), pp. 91-94. 

' Marx, Die KlassenkSlmpfe in Frankreich (Berlin, 1895), p. 90. 
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True, a revolution is an act of destruction, it abolishes old 
relationships; but for that very reason "socialism without 
a revolution is impossible." ' Revolution is the breath of the 
Communist Manifesto. Let the ruling classes tremble; the 
proletarians have nothing to lose but their chains. It is in 
revolution that all the theories of Marx's Capital converge. 
Its supreme moment is v/hen " The knell of capitalist private 
property sounds. The expropriators are expropriated." ^ 

It is thus a philosophy of revolution that Marx presents. In 
this philosophy of revolution, curiously enough, either the 
philosophy stamps the idea of a revolution as a feverish dream, 
or the revolution upsets the philosophy and makes it ridiculous. 
Marx, the founder of scientific socialism, the deadly critic of 
utopianism, is himself a revolutionary Utopian; and it is his 
revolutionary utopia that has captured the masses and con- 
verted them to anti-Utopian scientific socialism ! 

Let us take, for example, the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and its r61e in the social revolution. 

The proletariat will use its political supremacy to wrest, by degrees, all 
capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralise all instruments of production 
in the hands of the State, i. e. of the proletariat organized as the 
ruling class, and to increase the total of productive forces as rapidly as 
possible. Of course, in the beginning, this cannot be effected except 
by means of despotic inroads on the rights of property, and on the 
conditions of bourgeois production; by means of measures, therefore, 
which appear economically insufficient and untenable, but which, in 
the course of the movement, outstrip themselves, necessitate further 
inroads upon the old social order, and are unavoidable as means of 
entirely revolutionizing the mode of production.' 

Babeuf or Blanqui might have written this passage ; it would 
have been quite in keeping with their general point of view — 
that of conspiracy and forcible overthrow. They believed that 
the socialist commonwealth could be decreed at any time by 
the victorious proletariat ; all that was required was political 

' Marx und Engels, Literarischer Nachlass, vol. ii (1902) p. 59. 
2 Marx, Capital, vol. i (fourth English ed.), p. 789. 
' Communist Manifesto, pp. 44, 45. 
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power. How many a time did Marx and Engels declare such 
ideas to be dangerous Utopias, that could lead to nothing but 
demoralization and disaster ! Marx could not look upon them 
differently so long as he regarded his economic interpretation 
of history as the fundamental proposition of his doctrine. No 
dictatorial decrees of the victorious proletariat, no despotic 
measures, no concentrated action of all the guillotines in the 
world could centralize the instruments of production. Social- 
ism is possible only when in the course of economic develop- 
ment all production has become concentrated and socialized. 
Hence Marx affirms : " No social order ever disappears before 
all productive forces for which there is room in it have been 
developed ; and new higher relations of production never appear 
before the material conditions of their existence have matured 
in the womb of the old society." ' What then can the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat accomplish so long as production re- 
mains decentralized ? The fabrication of a plan for a socialist 
commonwealth and its introduction through a successful over- 
throw Marx regarded as Utopias, and he denounced the preach- 
ing of such doctrines as " empty, unconscientious play with 
propaganda." These are the words which Marx addressed to 
Weitling ; ' and yet Marx was himself guilty of that for which 
he reproached Weitling. It is true that Marx and Engels had 
learned a great deal from experience. The preface to the 
Communist Manifesto admitted that the Paris commune had 
taught them that " the working class cannot simply lay hold of 
the ready-made state machinery and wield it for its own pur- 
poses." 3 

There is no doubt whatever that the revolutionary element in 

' Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy (Stone's translation), 
p. 12. 

' " Sagen Sie uns doch, Weitling, der Sie mit ibrer kommunistiscben Propaganda 
so viel Geriusch in Deutscbland gemacbt und so viele Arbeiter angezogen haben 
. . . mit welcben Argumenten verteidigen Sie Ibre sozialrevolutionilre Agitation und 
worauf denken Sie dieselbe in Zukunft zu griinden? . . . Zumal in Deutscbland 
sicb an die Arbeiter zu wenden obne streng wissenschaftliche Ideen und konkrete 
Lehre, sei gleicbbedeutend mit einem leeren, gewissenslosen Spiel mit der Propa- 
ganda." Die Neue Zeit, vol. i (1883), p. 239. 

' Communist Manifesto, p. 10. 
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Marx's writings was, even if unconsciously, taken over bodily 
from the older revolutionary socialists like Blanqui. There is 
equally no doubt of its being in complete contradiction with 
the economic interpretation of history. A revolution could not 
create a socialist state ; it could proclaim it only if economic 
development had already created it. How then could so thor- 
ough a thinker as Marx be so persistently guilty of so glaring 
a contradiction in theory? 

I believe that the real explanation is in his " dialectics," in 
his Hegelian logic, or rather in the dialectic process that among 
the Hegelians took the place of logic. It was a mode of think- 
ing that thought in nothing but revolutions, in negations of 
negations, in development through antitheses, in quantitative 
changes becoming qualitative. Antagonism was the driving 
force. Development consisted in constant rebellion of ele- 
ments, in a series of cataclysms. To Engels this dialectic 
method was a fetish. Note for example the way in which he 
summed up the economic tendencies: 

The antagonism between socialized production and capitalist appropri- 
ation manifests itself as the antagonism of proletariat and bourgeoisie ; 
it presents itself as an antagonism between the organization of produc- 
tion in the individual workshop and the anarchy of production in 
society generally. When the economic collision has reached its apogee 
you have the mode of production in rebellion against the mode of 
exchange, /. e., the crisis and finally the social revolution.' 

This social revolution changes even the quality of the law of 
history. There is no more economic or historical necessity. 
" It is the ascent of man from the kingdom of necessity to the 
kingdom of freedom." " Translated into philosophical language, 
this means that causality ceases ! 

This passage helps us to see how the economic interpretation 
of history was apparently reconciled with the revolutionary 
conception. The historical process is a process of constant 
change because of its inner antagonisms, which grow till they 

' Engels, Socialism Utopian and Scientific (1901), pp. 35, 38, 42. 
^ Ibid. p. S3. 
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overcome each other by force, forming new and higher ele- 
ments which in their turn confront new and growing antagon- 
isms — and so on indefinitely. The greater the antagonism, the 
nearer is the revolution. Marx's belief therefore was: the 
worse the better. Hence his dislike for reforms, for ameliora- 
tions that weaken antagonisms. The closing sentences in his 
speech on free trade strikingly illustrate this viewpoint. " Gen- 
erally speaking," says Marx, " the free trade system is de- 
structive. It breaks up old nationalities and carries the antag- 
onism between proletariat and bourgeoisie to the uttermost 
point. In a word, the system of commercial freedom hastens 
the social revolution. In this revolutionary sense alone, 
gentlemen, I am in favor of free trade." " But with or with- 
out free trade, the revolution is inevitable — and why? Because 
society is divided into antagonistic classes. " The antagonism 
between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie is a struggle be- 
tween class and class, a struggle which carried to its highest 
expression is a complete revolution." ' 

Orthodox Marxists adhere to the revolutionary and cata- 
clysmic doctrine. Kautsky, after giving us various analogies 
from natural history and depicting the act of birth as a revolu- 
tion and catastrophe, ends by affirming " that as each animal 
creature must at one time go through a catastrophe in order to 
reach a higher stage of development (the act of birth or the 
breaking of a shell) , so society can only be raised to a higher 
stage of development through a catastrophe." 3 Dr. Luxem- 
burg tells us that without the cataclysm of capitalism {i. e. the 
final crisis and social revolution) the expropriation of the cap- 
talist class is impossible. The cataclysm, therefore, is the 
cornerstone of scientific socialism; with its removal there is 
nothing left of socialism.* This is quite true, but it only proves 

' Reprinted as appendix iii in the English edition of Marx's Poverty of Philosophy 
(London, 1900), p. 195. '^ Ibid. p. 159. 

•Kautsky, The Social Revolution (Chicago, 1905), p. 20. 

'"Daaber der Zusamnenbruch der bvirgetlichen Gesellschaft ein Eckstein des 
wissenschaftlichen Sozialismus ist, so musste die Enlfernung dieses Ecksteins logisch 
turn Zusammenbruche der ganzen sozialistischen Auffassung . . . fUhren. ... Ohne 
Zusammenbruch des Kapitalismus ist die Expropriation der Kapitalistenklasse un- 
mSglich." Luxemburg, Sozialreform oder Revolution (Leipzig, 1899) P- S^. 
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that socialism, scientific or otherwise, has really no leg left to 
stand on. Let us examine its predicament. 

We have seen that the hoped-for universal crisis, the collapse 
of capitalist production, might as well be eliminated. The un- 
tenability of this theory is admitted. The cataclysm is there- 
fore reduced to the operation of the social revolution. Here 
again, however, Marx becomes involved in no end of difficulties 
due to inner contradictions. The economic interpretation of 
history and the social revolution as an organizer of a new system 
of production cannot live together in the same house. The 
economic development is the basis ; law, politics, ideologies are 
superstructures. The basis cannot be changed by the super- 
structures ; on the contrary, the latter have to adjust themselves 
to the basis. This economic basis may present a socialized and 
absolutely concentrated mode of production ; the superstructure 
— the old law — may then be adjusted to the new economic re- 
quirements. Marx told us that the tendencies of existing so- 
ciety lead inevitably to concentration, socialization, proletariza- 
tion etc., which are forming a new economic basis and will 
therefore produce a new legal superstructure — a socialist com- 
monwealth. But we have seen that Marx was mistaken in his 
view of tendencies. The economic basis for a socialist state 
does not exist, and there is no evidence that it ever will exist. 
On the other hand, revolutionary ideologies, bloody street 
fights, can never create a new economic basis. 

And now let us look into the contradictions of the so-called 
dialectics of Marx and Engels. Granted that there is nothing 
fixed, nothing constant but the constancy of change. Marx 
assumes this ; yet he is constantly operating with logical con- 
cepts, which are in their very nature unchangeable, inflexible, 
permanent and constant. If a is a, it can not \)t a •\- c or 
a — c. Yet in the historical process that presupposes constant 
change : a cannot remain the same a as it was at the start. To 
make this concrete : Marx is dealing with classes, tendencies 
etc. But from his own viewpoint his classes cannot help chang- 
ing in character. The same thing is true about all his concepts, 
whether they are "crisis," "capitalism," "concentration" or 
"revolution." Yet while the historical process is battering, 
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changing or even destroying the inner content of all these con- 
cepts, the Marxian socialist operates with them as with absolute 
and unchanging entities and works out " scientifically," by 
negation of the negation, our distant future ! ■ 

Not only has time changed the meaning of the concepts with 
which Marx and Engels operated, but the authors of revolu- 
tionary socialism themselves underwent a change and admitted 
that history had convicted them of error. Marx had little 
respect in his later years for Revolutionsspielerei ; ' and Engels 
in 1895 described his and Marx's early revolutionary concep- 
tion as illusions and admitted that history not only had proved 
them to be wrong but also had changed all the conditions of 
class struggle. If the victory of the proletariat in street fights 
was of rare occurrence in the past, it has, under modern con- 
ditions, with the present military technique, with railroads and 
telegraphs, practically no chance whatever.^ Thus even the last 
hope, the revolutionary hope, is laid at rest. 

Vladimir G. Simkhovitch. 

' Any one interested in the philosophical and logical aspects of the Marxian theory 
of development should not fail to read Peter von Struve, " Die Marxische Theorie 
der sozialen Entwicklung," in Braun's Archiv Jiir soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik, 
vol. xiv (1899), pp. 658-704. Also Hammacher, Das philosophisch-okonomische 
System des Marxismus (Leipzig, 1909), and Untermann, Die logischen Mangel des 
engeren Marxismus (Munchen, 1910). 

' " Der gewaltsame Niederschlag einer Revolution 15sst in den K6pfen ihrer Mitspie- 
ler, namentlich der vom heimischen Schauplatz ins Exil geschleuderten, eine Erschttt- 
terung zuriick, welche selbst tiichtige PersSnlichkeiten fiir kiirzere oder ISngere Mt 
sozusagen unzurechnungsfShig macht. Sie konnen sich nicht in den Gang der 
Geschichte finden, sie wollen nicht einsehen, dass sich die Form der Bewegung 
verSndert hat. Daher Konspirations- und Revolutionsspielerei, gleich kompromittier- 
lich fur sie selbst und deren Sache, in deren Dienst sie stehen." Marx, Nachwort 
lu den Enthiillungen iiber den Kommunisten-Prozess zu Kbln (Hottingen, Zurich, 
1885), p. 72. Marx wrote the above sentences apropos of Willich, but the state- 
ment is true of Marx himself. 

' " Die Geschichte hat uns Unrecht gegeben, hat unsere damalige Ansicht als eine 
Illusion enthiillt. Sie ist noch weiter gegangen; sie hat nicht nur unseren damaligen 
Irrtum zerstort, sie hat auch die Bedingungen total umgewSlzt, unter denen das Pro- 
letariat zu kampfen hat." Engels, Einleitung zu Karl Marx's Die Klassenkampfe in 
Frankreich, 1848-1850 (Berlin, 1895), P- ^- " Die Ironie der Weltgeschichte stellt 
Alles auf den Kopf. Wir, die ' Revolutionare,' die ' Umstiirzler,' wir gedeihen weit 
besser bei gesetzlichen Mitteln alsbei ungesetzlichen und dem Umsturz." Ibid. p. 17. 



